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conscious of so doing, unless we assume more than this,
such art must end in silent, unconscious telepathy.

Esthetics since the last war has therefore been forced
to take seriously the problem of belief in art. Some, like
Dr. I. A. Richards, have subordinated esthetics to psy-
chology. A poem organizes our emotional attitudes; it is
the efficiency of this organization, not the truth or false-
hood of the belief expressed, that determines the
esthetic value of the poem. In admitting that there is
such a thing as a good poem or a bad poem, it demands
an impersonal objective standard for judging the qual-
ity of the organization achieved. If I understand Dr.
Richards rightly, this standard is to be found not in
ethics or metaphysics or religion but in psychology.
Now psychology, considered in isolation from other
fields, is either a descriptive account of the result of
introspection, or a practical science whose values are
pragmatic; i.e., that is valuable which achieves most
successfully a predetermined end. What is the end that
Dr. Richards' psychology assumes is given? I sus-
pect that it is truth, righteousness and peace; I hope so.
But suppose it is not? Then the psychological approach
must end, as the Freudian psychology does, in making
local, social, and historical conditions the criteria of
normality against which every deviation is neurotic; art
then becomes only a circuitous route to "Honor, power,
glory and the love of women." This either denies any
esthetic values at all, or makes the latter in direct pro-